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was resolved not to play his part before his new divisions were
completely ready for action, which could hardly be before July
at the earliest. He now had close on a million men under his
command, but of his thirty-eight infantry divisions, many had so
far had experience only of trench warfare, and the gun and muni-
tion supply, though ample for normal day-to-day needs, was
still inadequate for the heavy sustained drain of a continuous
offensive battle. The French had ninety-five and the Belgians
six divisions, so that the Allied superiority over the German
one hundred and twenty divisions, was by no means pre-
ponderant.                                    ,
Yet, as it happened, it was the weaker side that in the first
months of the year seized and retained the initiative of attack.
In February, Falkenhayn, who had replaced Moltke as Chief of
Staff and assistant supreme commander on the German side
after the disastrous failure on the Marne in September, 1914,
decided to use his small reserve in a wearing-out battle at
Verdun. His calculation was that the Russians might be
considered for the time being as incapacitated by their repeated
defeats and heavy losses of 1915, and that by attacking with
strong artillery support in an area where the French could not
afford for reasons of prestige to yield ground, he would be able
to " bleed their army white " before the British were fully
ready to come to their aid. From February to June, therefore,
Verdun wTas the scene of incessant and deadly fighting, which
left both armies drained of their best troops in about equal
proportions and Verdun, the prize of battle, still in French
hands. The balance of casualties, too, was so little in favour
of the Germans as to defeat the object of the attrition strategy
which had formed the basis of Falkenhayn's plan and adversely
to affect his prestige as a commander, which at the end of 1915
had stood high. But at least the battle had so impaired French
powers of offence that the main burden of the forthcoming Allied
attack on the Somme had to be left to the B.E.F. Haig had
firmly declined to advance the date of his attack, even in order
to relieve the hostile pressure on Verdun, and preferred to take
over part of the line held by the French. So far as our armies
were concerned, therefore, the first half of 1916 was a period
of minor fighting only, consisting in the main of local attacks
by one side or the other, following on the explosion of mines
or the discharge of gas clouds. The Ypres salient, the old
battlefield of Loos, and Vimy Ridge, were the scenes of the
most important of these actions, \vhich, apart from the doubtful
advantage claimed for them of improving the war experience
and morale of the troops concerned, led to few tactical results of
value and depleted the B.E.F. by 125,000 casualties.